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Freedom of the Pulpit 


It is reported in Advance (Boston) for January that 
Rev. Alfred W. Swan of the First Congregational Church, 
Madison, Wisconsin, “has had something to say on the 
social and spiritual waste incident to the working of the 
unrestrained competitive spirit in business, and has 
pleaded for new motives in our economic life.” His 
remarks “stirred one member of his church, head of a 
large accounting firm, who is also head of the School of 
Commerce in the University, to write the members of 
the church in the obvious attempt to undermine Mr. 
Swan’s influence, and if possible, to force him out. 
The attacks stirred Madison. The hundreds of students 
who fill the pews of First Church, Sunday after Sunday, 
responded loyally. Faculty members, townspeople were 
deeply grieved. The ministers of the city rallied to the 
support of Mr. Swan in no uncertain terms. Many lay- 
men, both within and without the church, expressed their 
conviction that any attempt to control the utterance of 
a great pulpit is unworthy of that great university com- 
munity.” 

Advance comments further: “Alfred Swan is one of 
the men who reénforce our faith in the church and the 
minister. He has a mind with a cutting edge of accuracy 
and brilliance, a spirit utterly consecrated, and a loyalty 
to the great principles of Jesus which is unflinching. 
Sunday after Sunday, his services are crowded with 
townspeople, faculty and students. His church program 
is vital, varied and successful. First Church is a power 
and an inspiration, not only to Madison, but to the great 
state of which Madison is the capital.” 


The Congregational Peace Plebiscite 


The final results of the Congregational and Christian 
peace plebiscite have been announced. (See INFORMATION 
SERVICE of October 12, 1935, for the announcement of 
the plan.) By December 24, 177,050 votes had been 
received and tabulated by the Council for Social Action, 
although ballots were still being received. It is estimated 
that 200,000 votes were cast. Nearly 3,000 churches 
shared in the plebiscite. Replies were received from 
large and small churches in cities and in rural areas, 
but the replies were more general from the large city 
churches. 


Eighty per cent of those voting- were church members ; 
43 per cent were men. The grouping by ages was as 
follows: 19 per cent from 15 to 20 years of age; 23 per 
cent from 21 to 35; 26 per cent from 36 to 50; 32 per 
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cent were more than fifty. Negro and foreign-speaking 
congregations cast about five per cent of the vote. The 
voters were classified by occupations as follows: 16 per 
cent agricultural; 12 per cent business-finance; 9 per 
cent clerical; 16 per cent industrial; 21 per cent pro- 
fessional; 26 per cent were housewives, students and 
unemployed. 

The first group of questions presented alternatives 
pertaining to the attitude of the individual Christian 
toward war. The analysis by questions is as follows: 


1. Support of “any war which the United States gov- 
ernment may declare.” 6 per cent. 

2. Support of “any war declared by the United States 
government against an internationally recognized aggres- 
sor.” 4 per cent. 

3. Support only of “a war declared by the United 
States government after making utmost use of every 
agency for peace.” 42 per cent. 

4. Support only of “a war in which United States 
territory has been invaded.” 33 per cent. 

5. Support of “no war which the United States govern- 
ment may declare.” 15 per cent. 


In the second group of questions the voters were asked 
what policies they would support in the interest of world 
peace. The replies were: membership in the League of 
Nations, Yes, 44 per cent, No, 56 per cent; consultation 
with other nations in support of the Kellogg Pact, Yes, 
88 per cent, No, 12 per cent; national isolation through 
strict neutrality legislation, Yes, 60 per cent, No, 40 per 
cent; more equal distribution of world resources and 
markets, Yes, 84 per cent; No, 16 per cent; larger army, 
navy and air force, Yes, 43 per cent; No, 57 per cent; 
abolition of compulsory military training, Yes, 64 per 
cent; No, 36 per cent; government control of the muni- 
tions industry, Yes, 90 per cent; No, 10 per cent. 
(Social Action, New York, December 26, 1935.) 


The Educators’ Protest 


On January 16, 1936, the presidents and chancellors 
of 400 American colleges assembled in New York City 
protested against existing loyalty oath laws and efforts 
to enact such laws in other states. 

Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Lawrence College 
and of the Association of American Colleges, declared 
that no educational association advocated the passage of 
such laws and that “such compulsory oaths of loyalty 
are copied from fascism. The mark of a democracy is 
confidence in both the loyalty and capacity of the citizens 
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composing it. . . . Furthermore, such loyalty bills are 
futile. ... 

“These bills have been enacted because people have 
heard talk of ‘Reds’ in American schools and colleges. 
American colleges are not red. Their teachers are more 
conservatively loyal than many editors and preachers 
who influence public opinion more profoundly and who 
are not asked to swear as to their loyalty.” 

Dr. James L. McConaughty, president of Wesleyan 
University and chairman of a Committee on Academic 
Freedom, declared in a report to the Association: “We 
join with the officers of the American Association of 
University Professors in urging peculiar thoughtfulness 
regarding academic freedom in the immediate future. 
We believe that this is a period of unusual strain and 
stress in America. We urge our colleagues to support 
freedom of speech with all the vigor and wisdom they 
possess. We likewise urge college teachers to do their 
part fully to avoid utterances which will result in con- 
demnation of the colleges they serve.” 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia College, 
Columbia University, in his welcoming address went 
further when he said: “It is not always easy for us 
really to comprehend why other peoples and individuals 
think and feel and act as they do. .. . It is not easy to 
understand how rational human beings can be either 
intellectually or emotionally satisfied with some of the 
divergent approaches of the social situation favored by 
various groups today—the capitalistic, the communistic, 
the socialistic, the fascist, the autocratic, the old deal 
and the new deal approaches. 

“But unless in our colleges we treat all of these ap- 
proaches dispassionately and seriously, we do not know 
the human spirit; for all of these are attitudes of sincere 
and serious human beings with whom our next generation 
must live. The only way that they can do so, with the 
support of a satisfying philosophy of their own, is to 
understand the point of view of those with whom they 
are in complete disagreement.” 


Inter-Faith Statement on Housing 


Fifty clergymen and social workers, Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish, joined in signing a manifesto on hous- 
ing conditions in New York City, made public on January 
2. The statement declares: “Millions of American 
families are living and have for years been forced to 
live in buildings and neighborhoods that are an acute 
menace to the welfare of the body, mind and spirit. In 
all of our largest cities and in many of the smaller ones, 
there exist definite slum areas which cast their blight 
upon the lives of men and women and little children— 
our neighbors and our fellow citizens.” Sociological 
studies and the experience of religious workers show that 
“the slum area aggravates nearly every physical and 
spiritual ill to which human life is susceptible. 

“The slum denies to its dwellers the God-given rights 
and the human necessities of sunlight and fresh air. For 
the most part it denies to families the sort of home en- 
vironment in which a wholesome family life can be main- 
tained and nourished. It denies to little children room to 
play, save in the perilous streets amid the passing auto- 
mobiles and exposed to vicious contacts. It denies to 
adolescent youth the place to play, room for necessary 
privacy and surroundings for fair and satisfactory asso- 
ciation. It denies to hard working men and women many 
of the elements which are regarded as essential to the 
home and to a personal and family self-respect.” 


Data are given to show housing conditions, particularly 
on the East Side of New York City. They “submit that 
under such conditions the proffered ‘right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’ becomes almost a travesty, 
... We firmly maintain that slums are not made slums by 
those who dwell in them.” 

The signers of the statement recognize that “the aboli- 
tion of the slum is not a simple project.” They insist, 
however, that “cost what it may, it must be done. . 
Therefore, in the same church and synagogue, we pledge 
ourselves to strive without ceasing to abolish the slum, 

“We call upon our people to rise in moral indignation 
against the continuance of these conditions. 

“We call upon all citizens to demand their abolition. 

“We plead with the religious leaders and the peoples 
of the great American nation to unite their voices to ours. 

“We appeal to our constituted authorities in city, state 
and nation to set forward at once an expeditious program 
for the rehousing of these millions of underprivileged fel- 
low citizens.” 

The list of signers includes Rev. Edward Roberts 
Moore, director of the Division of Social Action for the 
Archdiocese of New York, Rabbi Isaac Landman, editor 
of the American Hebrew, Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, 
chairman of the Commission on Social Justice of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, Rev. Finis S. Idleman, Walter T. Diack, general sec- 
retary of the Y.M.C.A. of New York, Rt. Rev. William 
T. Manning, Miss Margaret Webster, general secretary 
of the New York City Y.W.C.A., and Rev. Robert W. 
Searle, general secretary of the Greater New York Fed- 
eration of Churches. (N. Y. Times, January 3, 1936.) 


“What's on the People’s Mind?” 


Bruce Bliven, editor of the New Republic, reports his 
impressions after a transcontinental trip, in Current His- 
tory (New York) for February. He finds that “the mood 
of the country is . . . markedly more cheerful than it was 
a few months ago.” This “widespread confidence re- 
garding the future is coupled with an almost universal 
expectation that war will break out in Europe in the near 
future...” The President’s “personal popularity has 
suffered a sharp decline.” The country is “suffering from 
‘spiritual shell-shock,’ a mental fatigue induced by rapid 
successive alterations of the federal government’s inten- 
tions and this accounts in large part for the quite obvious 
desire that experimentation shall stop for a while.” The 
American Liberty League, and its allies “have succeeded 
to an important extent in their propaganda that the gov- 
ernment is indulging in extravagant waste, that an unbal- 
anced budget is a bar to recovery and that we are in immi- 
nent danger of inflation.” 

Mr. Bliven comments that, if his observations are re- 
liable, “the depression as a whole has made a startlingly 
small change in the thinking of the average American.” 
The phrase, “the economy of abundance,” has “certainly 
lodged in the public mind,” but there is very little evi- 
dence that “the average American proposes to implement 
this idea with political or any other action.” He was, 
however, “astonished” at the strength of the Townsend 
Plan, “displayed in state after state and city after city. 
. . . It will become a serious political threat only on a 
basis of sheer bulk,” but that bulk may soon exist. 

The Middle West is isolationist, but this is based on 
a much wider knowledge of foreign affairs than was 
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It seems probable that “Western senti- 


formerly true. 
ment would support the proposal for mandatory multi- 
lateral embargoes, instead of giving the President dis- 


cretionary powers.” The writer had returned to New 
York before the Supreme Court’s decision on the AAA, 
The attitude which he found while it was still in operation 
was “one of rather shamefaced acquiescence.” 

Relief administrators with whom Mr. Bliven talked, 
“all agree that the deterioration in the courage and inde- 
pendence” of persons on relief for any length of time 
“constitutes a national problem of the utmost serious- 
ness.” Each of these executives “repudiates indignantly 
the notion that the unemployed would rather live on 
charity than work.” 

In spite of general criticisms of the President, Mr. 
Bliven did not hear “a word of opposition to most of his 
important policies... .” Apparently, “the violent opposi- 
tion to the details of the New Deal is largely a class 
matter and . . . the class in which it appears most strongly 
is concentrated in the Northeastern states.” 


Status of the German Jews 


In resigning as High Commissioner for Refugees 
(Jewish and other) Coming from Germany, James G. 
McDonald made a strong protest against the treatment 
of Jews and non-Aryans in Germany. He declared that 
“more than half a million persons, against whom no 
charge can be made except that they are not what the 
National Socialists choose to regard as ‘Nordic,’ are 
being crushed.” 

About three-fourths of the more than 80,000 German 
refugees have found new homes. This is due to the 
work of the refugees themselves and the Jewish and 
Christian philanthropic organizations. These organiza- 
tions could care for additional numbers, but there is 
danger of an enormous increase in the number of refugees 
because of the new legislation against the Jews announced 
last summer. The Jews and Christian “non-Aryans,” 
classified as Jews, are not only excluded from public 
office and from “any part in the cultural and intellectual 
life of Germany,” but they are also “subjected to every 
kind of humiliation.” In some parts of the country there 
has been “a systematic attempt at starvation of the Jewish 
population. In no field of economic activity is there anv 
security whatsoever.” 

Mr. McDonald finds that the Jews are being used as 
“the scapegoat for political and partisan purposes.” He 
tefers to the “continuous loyalty of the Jews in Ger- 
many.” The government’s attitude is based “not only on 
the theory of ‘Nordic race’ supremacy and the desire to 
eliminate ‘foreign racial’ elements from the life of the 
country; it rests also on the conception of the absolute 
subordination of the individual to the state.” 

Mr. McDonald believes that these developments “call 
for fresh collective action in regard to the problem 
created by persecution in Germany. The moral authority 
of the League of Nations and of states members of the 
League must be directed toward a determined appeal to 
the German government in the name of humanity and of 
the principles of the public law of Europe. They must 
ask for a modification of policies which constitute a 
source of unrest and perplexity in the world, a challenge 
to the conscience of mankind, and a menace to the legiti- 
mate interests of the states affected by the immigration of 
German refugees.” While Germany is not “expressly 
bound” by any treaty to provide equal citizenship for any 
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minority groups, nevertheless, “the principle of respect 
for the rights of minorities has been during the last three 
centuries hardening into an obligation of the public law 
of Europe.” Unless the German government responds to 
the “friendly but firm intercession” of the League of 
Nations, “the problems caused by the persecution of the 
Jews and the ‘non-Aryans’ . . . will continue to constitute 
a danger to international peace and a source of injury 
to the legitimate interests of other states.” 

It was reported in the daily press on January 3 that 
only a brief dispatch from the official German news ser- 
vice from Geneva was published in Germany. This 
mentioned Mr. McDonald’s appeal to the League and his 
assertions in regard to the loyalty of the German Jews 
during the War but made no reference to his specific 
charges against the Hitler regime. A semi-official com- 
mentary added to the dispatch stated “because Germany 
has finally attempted to reach an internal balance in re- 
lation to abuses and excessive alien influences, certain 
people in certain parts of the world feel themselves called 
upon to criticize Germany and offer her advice, while 
the same people have been silent and continue silent 
regarding all persecutions of Germans definitely forbidden 
by international undertakings. . . . 

“In Germany we are of the opinion that the League 
has every reason to worry first about the manner in which 
states in the League deal with minorities and confessions 
within their borders before it feels itself justified in 
troubling itself about the means whereby Germany has 
carried on the internal reconstruction of her people on 
the basis of her experience gained from her material and 
moral collapse.” 


Aid for the Transients 


Secretary Ickes has announced that $736,916 had been 
allocated to the National Park Service for administration 
of 44 transient camps employing 10,837 men in 17 states. 
These 44 camps are part of the 312 transient camps and 
283 so-called “city units” which were formerly in opera- 
tion under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Among other bureaus taking over these former tran- 
sient camps are the Forest Service, Soil Conservation, 
Reclamation Service, and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. They are called “work camps” and the scope of 
the projects they undertake is broader than the Civilian 
Conservation Corps program. The CCC enrollees were 
not permitted to werk within corporate limits of towns 
and cities. The National Park Service camps will carry 
on work for the states, counties, and municipalities. 
The program will include fire protection of timberlands, 
control of soil erosion, and construction of trails, bridges, 
shelters, cabins, outdoor fireplaces, picnic and parking 
areas, public camping grounds, water and waste disposal 
systems, and places for swimming, boating, and fishing. 

Men and boys of any age who are mentally and 
physically fit for the work will be employed. 


A Local Political Survey 


In December, 1935, Moorestown, N. J., carried on its 
second annual survey of public opinion. A group of 40 
young people, representing most of the churches and 20 
schools and colleges distributed ballots to the voters of 
the community, and collected them the following day. 
More than 900 ballots were filled out. Last year a ma- 
jority voted for a reduction in armaments. This year, 
however, the majority favored the continuation of the 
present billion dollar appropriation for the army and 
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navy. Cooperation with the League of Nations (except 
for the use of military force) was approved by a smaller 
majority than in 1934. There were large majorities in 
favor of an embargo of credits and goods to warring 
nations; the “maintenance of free speech for everyone,” 
and the abolition of compulsory military training in 
schools and colleges. 

The community voted against a constitutional amend- 
ment to give the federal government power to regulate 
industry, but in favor of government slum clearance and 
low cost housing, “adequate care of the unemployed 
through work projects and direct relief by the federal 
government,” of private ownership and operation of 
railroads and other public utilities, of “increasing gov- 
ernment control and ownership and exploitation of coal, 
oil, and other natural resources.” 


Russians Use Less Vodka 


A report from Russia indicates that “the consump- 
tion of vodka in Russia this year was only 3.6 liters per 
capita, compared with 8.1 liters in the ‘good old days’ 
of 1913. Compared with the 1931 figures, production 
has fallen 12.7 per cent and compared with the 1913 
figures it has fallen 43.2 per cent despite an increase in 
population of about 40,000,000. These figures do not 
tell the whole story because nearly half of the vodka now 
produced goes to the synthetic rubber industry instead 
of the Russian gullet.” 

The observations of Mr. Duranty led him to conclude 
that “no one except a congenital drunkard consistently 
overdrinks unless he or she is desperately unhappy” and 
that the Russians are now happier than formerly and 
“less bored with lifé.” 


Pamphlets 


A Study of Neutrality Legislation. New York, Carnegie Endow- 
yom for International Peace (405 West 117th Street), 1936. 
cents. 

The January issue of /nternational Conciliation is devoted to a 
study of neutrality legislation by a committee of the National 
Peace Conference. Professor James T. Shotwell, who was chair- 
man of the committee at the time of its organization, writes an 
introduction in which he discusses the newer conceptions of 
neutrality which have been developed since the World War. The 
committee finds that the policy of the United States should be 
revised to permit cooperation with other nations for the preserva- 
tion of peace, that the United States should not follow a policy 
which would interfere with collective action by other states to 
restrain an aggressor, and that such nations should not be regarded 
as belligerents. A suggested redraft of the Neutrality Act to 
embody these principles is also included. 


A World Divided Is a World Lost. By Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. New York, Pamphlet House, 1935. Available from Na- 
tional Committee for Reciprocal Trade, 330 West 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

An argument in very popular style for free trade, illustrated 
by Mr. Van Loon’s well-known drawings. 


Japan’s Drive for Conquest. By Grace Hutchins. New York, 
International Pamphlets (799 Broadway), 1935. 10 cents; special 
rates for quantities. 

A description, from a radical viewpoint, of Japan’s aims in 
China and against Russia, of the increase in Japan’s military ex- 
penditures, of the Japanese drive for markets, of living and work- 
ing conditions for the peasants and the industrial workers, and of 
the treatment of radicals in Japan. 


Handbook on the Child Labor Amendment. New York, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Ave.), 1935. 
15 cents per copy, special rates for quantities. 


This Handbook is “designed to provide a factual basis for con- 


1Walter Duranty in New York Times, December 30, 1935. 


sideration of the Child Labor Amendment.” It summarizes briefly 
the development of child labor legislation in the United States, 
the history of the Amendment, the need for it, the proponents and 
opponents, and answers briefly the arguments against it. Bibliogra- 
phies on the different aspects of the question are included. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Church Management (Cleveland, O.). February, 1936. 

Leach, William H., editor of Church Management. “The 
Churches Can’t Go Red.”—The radical preacher “may preach 
socialism from the pulpit, . . . but he is usually very cautious 
when it cuts into his personal income.” While he may urge 
“social and economic justice” in the pulpit, “he seldom makes any 
application of its principles close at home in his own church.” 
The wide range of salaries in the church shows that there is 
“little socialism’ there. Church organizations are “socially re- 
actionary.” They “put into effect, for themselves, few of the 
measures they urge upon others.” The church is “essentially a 
capitalistic institution,’ as is shown by the investments in build- 
ings and endowments. As an employer—in the printing industry, 
for instance—it “goes no further into socialism or profit sharing 
than the average right thinking capitalistic employer.” In short, 
the “churches speak one thing; they live quite another.” 


American Scholar (New York). Winter, 1936. 

McConnell, Francis J. “The Church’s Manward Direction.” 
Religion has “a manward as well as a Godward direction.” The 
Church’s “social function ... is that of declaring and propagating 
ideals and of developing the social spirit.” Its obligation is to 
“follow absolute human values.” This is “all the more binding 
because the Church itself as an organization is closely knit into 
whatever economic system may prevail at a given period. . 
The Church has a right to consider itself commissioned to point 
out the evils of the system of which it is a part... . the Church 
can best make atonement for its blindness of the past by opening 
its eyes to the social challenge of the present. . . . The redemptive 
fact is that the ideas and spirit released in society by the Church 
so often go forth, though without the blessing of the Church, 
to work for the blessing of men. It is a fair question whether 
often the Church as an organization does not best serve society 
by releasing ideas which prophets outside the Church use better 
than those within.” 


Cabot, Hugh. “Medical Aid for All.’—About 10 per cent of 
the population are “regularly able to pay their doctor’s bills, 
as they occur without serious inconvenience.” About 40 per cent 
can do so ordinarily but not “regularly on account of the tre- 
mendous variation in the load.” The rest of the population can 
at best “meet only a part of their doctor’s bills,” or none of them. 
In 1929 the median income of physicians was $3,705, but 24 per 
cent had a net income of less than $2,000. Since the depression 
the service rendered to patients is probably much poorer because 
of the increase in fee-splitting and the tendency of general prac- 
titioners to do work which belongs to specialists. The working 
out of a solution of the problem involves “very careful discussions 
between the representatives of three groups, all on an equal 
footing”: the physicians, experts on financial and economic prob- 
lems, and the patients. 


Progressive Education (New York). January, 1936. 


Price, Maurice T. “Weighing Radio by Educational and Social 
Standards.”—Too little attention is paid to the differences in 
their listeners due to “cultural background, information, educa- 
tional and/or intellectual capacity, need . . . effort to assimilate” 
and other similar factors. The advertiser makes his offering 
“thoroughly subsidiary to baiting for profits.” But the educator’s 
programs are abstract and encyclopedic, or “super-simplified 
capsules of knowledge . . .”. The incidental effects of broadcasts 
may be completely opposed to real education. The total offerings 
of the stations should be balanced “in the light of the needs and 
desires of the total populace.” Furthermore, “in any statesman- 
like coordination of materials for the various groupings of the 
population, there should be a grasp of the great trends, crises, 
and needs of the era in which we live.” 


Note: A binder for INrorMATION Service will be supplied 
by this Department, price 30 cents. Please state whether 1935 
or 1936 imprint is desired. 
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